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‘* Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sin Witiram Temp e. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION, 








Tue difficulty of procuring bodies for the anatomist, whose science 
is so Obviously connected with the interests of humanity, has at 
length obtained the notice of parliament; and a committee has been 
appointed to inquire into the means of doing it away. It appears - 
that there are six or seven hundred students of anatomy in London; 
three parts of whom are obliged to go into other countries to find 
the means of pursuing their investigations. Mr Warburton said, 
that “if due facilities of obtaining subjects were afforded, the 
) number of students in this country would not be less than 1,000, 
| and taking the necessary supply of subjects to each student at two, 
the number required would be 2,000. According to the existing 
usage, none but the bodies of murderers could be legally obtained 
for dissection; but it was quite obvious that the supply thus 
afforded was totally insufficient. The number of bodies for the 
county of Middlesex in cases of murder, was only in the proportion 
of five in seven years.” 

Is it possible that this rate can be true? There is consolation so 
far, at all events. On the other hand, the necessity for 2,000 dead 
bodies in hand, is a little startling. Mr Warburton mentioned a 
circumstance, illustrative of the importance of the human subject 
to anatomical explanation, from which the House appear to have 
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expected a more awful impression. ‘“ He was informed,” he 
said, “of a fact which really occurred in this metropolis lately, 
which he would mention to the House in illustration of this 
matter. It was at the Mechanics’ Institute. Some lectures were 
given on anatomy and dissection: it was found that without 
having the actual subject brought in, the lecturer was not able 
to explain satisfactorily some of the soft parts of the human body. 
A subject was procured, and brought into the lecture-room care- 
fully covered. The lecturer then proceeded with the explanation 
to about 1,200 persons; one or two of whom, of delicate stomachs, 
retired—(a daugh)—the rest remained, and immediately compre- 
hended the complete anatomy before them. The body was now 
the property of the mechanics.” 

On this piece of illustration, Mr Peel remarked,—‘‘ As to the 
anecdote which the Hon. Member related of the 1,200 mechanics, 
he (Mr Peel) listened with attention, expecting that the Hon. 
Member would follow it up, by telling the House that those ad- 
miring- mechanics, one and all, instantly volunteered to give up 
their own bodies for dissection. (Much laughing.)’ 

The House did not deny the importance of the motion. On 
the contrary, they appeared to be fully impressed with it; but 
Mr Peel justly said, that ‘ it was hard to contend against those 
feelings among the people, which the Hon. Gentleman called 
prejudices; and impossible not to respect those feelings of regard 
which the people retained for their relatives, even beyond the 
grave.* Whatever regulations were adopted, he thought it would 
be found extremely difficult to effect the desired object.” 

In Paris, it appears, it is easy enough to get subjects. In 
Dublin it is easier than in England. In Naples and other 
countries of the south, where they tumble the dead into pits, and 
seem to think no more of them than of so many bits of plaster, it 
might be easier still. Life runs more merrily in the veins of the 
people of those countries, France and even Ireland included, than 
in the bodies of our beef-eating and fire-side brethren; and this 


* We have not entered upon this point, though an important one; because we 
concewe that the feelings of kindred would alter with those of society at large. As 


it is, they can give way to other feelings esteemed honourable, such as the desire to 
ascertain what was the cause of a person’s death. 
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makes them less thoughtful of what happens after death. The 
famous appeal of the condemned man in ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 


is in true northern taste, and would have become Hamlet still 
better than a northern Italian— 


“* Aye, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 


This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod,” &c. 


Dr Johnson was found sitting and repeating these lines a little 
before his death. 

On the other hand, nothing seems more curious, on this very 
account, than the dislike which people’s imaginations entertain of 
having their bodies ‘ disturbed,” as they call it, in the grave, and 
taken out to be disposed of in another manner; that is to say, 
delivered from this very obstruction and rotting, and mingled 
more speedily with the elements. It is still more wonderful to 
consider how easily they contemplate being buried at all, especially 
when the public are horrified now and then with stories of men 
prematurely put in the earth, and of bodies that are found to have 
turned in their graves. On reading those stories, and considering 
the probability of some of them, one might reasonably be astonished 
to think, how it is, that the very imaginations which induce men to 
shudder at the idea of being disturbed in their graves (feeling 
themselves alive, as it were, so far), do not make society rise up 
against the present system of interment, and demand the ancient 
custom of urn-byrial,—of being reduced at once to ashes, and 
gathered into that pure and graceful depository. But here lies 
the secret; for the old custom is not the prevailing one; and custom 
lords it, even over the most tyrannical of our fears. ‘* To lie in 
cold obstruction and to rot,” presents a terrible idea, both on 
account of its unnaturalness to our living sensations and_ its 
continuity ;—nay, to be disturbed at all, is to the dreamer of the 
coffin very shocking;—and yet the same man will be more 
shocked at the notion of being burnt; and little, if at all, moved 
with those circumstances attending upon corruption, which imply 
a disturbing of the most loathsome description. The reason is, 
that his fathers were not burnt. They were put into cofkins; they 
were subject to be stolen by resurrection-men, and eaten by worms; 
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and they disliked extremely the apprehension of being interred, as 
well as the very appalling things mentioned by Shakspeare; but 
as they underwent all this, their sons must undergo it. 

We do not state these prejudices, to laugh at them. There is 
something in the reverence for existing things, which we also 
deeply respect, and which we would only trench upon by degrees, 
and with due regard to what the natural changes of the world 
assist in bringing about. Besides, we partake of them, in common 
with everybody who has a real sympathy with mankind. We 
confess, that if any one could give us our choice tomorrow of 
being barnt after death, instead of buried, our imaginations would 
run through the whole process of the fire, and feel inclined to give 
up their classical predilections. It would appear a sort of new 
martyrdom at the stake; dead, it is true; void of sensation, says 
reason; but then we know nothing of death; we have no experience 
of it; and can only think of death itself with our living ideas; 
all which is told us by reason also. We might even follow our 
particles in their flight, and wonder what those burning atoms 
experience. 

Nevertheless, so abhorrent is human nature from confinement 
and want of motion, and so appalling to a breathing creature, 
above every other idea, is that of being pressed down, or having 
the mouth covered, that “if we were a king” (as the little boys 
say), and could do as proper little-boy kings ought, who sit with 
crowns on their heads and sceptres in their hands from breakfast 
till dinner, we certainly conceive, that on the seventh day from our 
coronation, and after ordering a world of improvements for the 
benefit of our living subjects, we should insist upon making fuel 
of them when they were dead. We should of course occupy an 
urn ourselves, in due course of time; and upon our urn should 
be written,—‘ Here lies the man who would suffer nobody to be 
idle, or without leisure; who hindered the old from marrying the 
young, and allowed the unhappily married not to be a torment to 
one another; who rescued the living from intolerance, and the dead 
from corruption; and saw no more end to the hopes of man, than 
to the number of the stars.” 

After this rhapsody (which by the way, comprises almost the 
whole substance of our creed) the reader may ask, what would 
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become of our zeal in behalf of science, and of such interests 
of our loving and living subjects as required a knowledge of 
anatomy. The question, we allow, has a startling look; but in so 
generous and loving a community as we should rule over, the 
difficulty would surely come to nothing. We would proclaim the 
merits of a new species of sacrifice after death; one, that delayed 
indeed the body’s mixture with the elements, but only delayed it, 
and was a gallant thing for the imagination to encounter in 
behalf of the welfare of society. We would have children taught 
it; parents should be shown how useful it might turn out to their 
own children ; poets and men of letters should help to render it 
desirable ; and if loving anatomical subjects still failed us for a 
season, we would proclaim rewards for it, not of money, but of 
honour. A man’s urn should be distinguished by some mark for 
it; or he should be allowed, while living, some privileges, not 
mercenary, nor yet unuseful to others: or a train of children, when 
his body was ultimately consigned to the urn, should follow it to 
his tomb with garlands and a song of thanks,—(which would give 
him a flowery idea of death);—in short, that principle in man 
should be appealed to, which, however mercenary a community 
may be in other respects, has never yet, when aided by education, 
been found wanting to the call of circumstances, even in all the 
living shapes of martyrdom; from the self-sacrifice of the patriot in 
his dungeon, or the pale and worn scholar at the stake, down to 
that of the poorest soldier, who thinks it worth dying in a Forlorn 
Hope for a glance of his captain’s eye. 

[t will be said, that no such principle could be brought to bear 
on the present object, considering the manners and customs now 
existing. We doubt it;—not indeed, in its full effect, or in the 
forms we have been amusing ourselves with supposing; though we 
think that in these, as in all other cases, influential persons are 
never aware how much they could effect by laying aside a little of 
that mistrust, and ill-opinion of men, which they themselves may 
have contributed to warrant, and appealing handsomely to what is 
handsome in the human spirit. We heard the other day of a 
school, in which the master threw open his orchard to the boys, or at 
least took away all defence of it, and all punishment for its robbery, 
appealing only to their honour and future manhood :—and not an 
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apple of it was afterwards touched. Now if it could be managed, 
in this want of bodies for the surgeon, that some worldly advan- 
tage could be held out to the children of the poor, rather than to 
themselves, the two principles of interest and disinterestedness, or 
at least of a proper self-interest, and a most honourable anxiety 
for others, would be so united, as to take away all self-disrespect 
in the minds of the poor persons who added themselves to the list 
required, as well as all sting of anything ridiculous, which might 
otherwise be excited in those of their neighbours. We suspect, 
as it is, that more persons would be found, ready to sell a 
mortal part of them for a little lively consideration, than states- 
men, sitting in their easy chairs, might suppose. ‘ Money 
in hand!” What have not statesmen themselves parted with for 
it, willing as we are to acquit most of them of that sordid- 
ness? But when dreadful necessity, and some of the best feelings 
of the heart, come in aid of it also, what sale of himself might not 
be expected of a pauper? The great obstacle to resources of this 
kind would lie, as all other obstacles to good measures lie, in the 
unjust portion of the inequalities among men ;—in the spectacle of 
excessive wealth, contrasted with that of squalid destitution. 
““ Why should poor people,” it would be said, “ be under the 
necessity of giving up their bodies any more than the rich?”— 
Why indeed ?—The necessity might exist; the measure might so 
far avail; but statesmen would pause before they sanctioned this 
new source of comparison with the superabundant. The same 
reflections would influence everything that was to be done for the 
object, exclusively out of the poor classes. The poor sick in 
hospitals,—poor soldiers,—poor suicides,—how would this sting 
of comparison be done away, looking to the wealthy rich, to the 
general officer, and to the gambler who shot himself with his silver- 
mounted pistol? More criminals indeed, besides the murderer, 
might be threatened with anatomizing; and this, it might be 
thought, would be sure of doing good one way or other; of adding 
to the number of bodies, or diminishing that of crimes. But our 
penal code is severe enough already; people would think ‘this 
addition to it a new barbarism; the only eventual good we could 
contemplate from such a custom, supposing it could take place, 


would be in its diminishing the horror of dissection with the rarity 
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of it; and even this would be at the hazard of its doing the very 
reverse, in adding to its infamy. 

Nevertheless, the case, we think, is not without hope. Dissec- 
tion, as appointed by law, is hitherto a thing infamous, and 
confined to criminals; men in general are supposed to have a horror 
of it; they have certainly a horror of death, by one of the first laws 
of their nature; and in England as well as other countries there 
prevails a great objection to the chance of being disturbed in the 
grave. And yet, notwithstanding all this, it is no less certain that 
there are hundreds, and most probably thousands of men, who do 
not care twopence for the thought of what shall become of their 
dead bodies. We have heard more than one person say so, and 
we believe them. Now here perhaps is a want of imagination ; but 
there may be great active goodness; and we do not see, why such 
persons should not be encouraged to bequeath themselves to the 
good of the community. Again, there may be no want of imagina- 
tion on the side of sympathy with the living, and yet none of that 
sort of imagination, which forms the weak side of the poetical tem- 
perament. And above all, whether the example was furnished by a 
want of imagination on the one side, or an abundance of it on the 
other, we know not; but a voluntary thing of the sort did actually 
take place the other day, in the person of a professional gentleman, 
a member, we believe, of the Society of Friends, who made a regu- 
lar disposal of himself in his will, and for the express purposes of 
science. Really, after all, if the legislature do anything in the 
business, we think they had better speak ppon this hint. Give 
such bequests the sanction of esteem, and the character of reason- 
ableness; and then all the other inducements, which might bring 
people into the measure, would be encouraged to have their full 
play. . We know of nothing better to say, on our first view of the 
subject; and something upon it we could not help saying, on 
account of its great importance. 

As to criminals,—if the law turns its attention to that quarter, 
and wishes to add to the list of available ones, we beg leave to 
propose the following :— 

All old bachelors, of a reasonable income, above forty. 

All methodist-preachers, who talk of “ this vile body” (the 
bodies to be had cheap, being, by their own account, worth so little.) 
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All young men who have married old women (the plea that they 
have sold their bodies already, being, by the consent of the old 
ladies, frivolous after death). 

Item, all old men who have got young wives (the plea that their 
bodies are worth nothing being to be held vexatious, notwithstand- 
ing what the widows may say in confirmation of it). 

Item, all those who have helped to make the national debt what 


it is, leaving their children to pay for it; because this is the only 


mode of proving they did it for their good. 

Furthermore, all persons who have contributed nothing to the 
common good by some sort of personal service. (Here will be a 
fine crop of specimens, barring the gout). 





THE DRAWING-ROOM AND THE DUCHESS OF 
ST. ALBANS. 


‘‘YestTerDAyY,” saith the Court Newsman, speaking of Wednes- 
day last, “ being St George’s Day, and also appointed for the 
anniversary and celebration of his Majesty's nativity, every demon- 
stration of respect was observed throught the metropolis.” There 
may be reasons we are not acquainted with, for congratulating his 
Majesty on being born the day on which he was not born. In 
France they keep the name-day, as it is called, but that custom 
originated in children’s being named after the saint, on whose 
festival they came into the world. Now his Majesty was not 
christened after the illustrious bacon-contractor, who, according to 
Gibbon, came afterwards to be called St George, and to be the 
watch-word of the English chivalry. The name however did ori- 
ginate among his Majesty’s ancestors from that sacred and equivo- 
cal personage; and we notice the thing rather for the novelty of it, 
than for any purpose of objection. Whatever tends to amalgamate 
the customs of all Europe may be regarded with pleasure, provided 
it be nothing but an evidence of sociality. The more we copy 
harmlessly from one another, the more inclined are all parties to an 
interchange of real advantages. There is no nation in Europe, how- 
ever highly it may think of itself, that may not learn something 
on points of importance by a liberal study of its neighbours. By 
the way, it is curious, that this name of George, which has become 
so royal, should signify an agriculturer. The King is his Most 
Illustrious and Gracious Majesty, Agriculturer the Fourth. Mr 
Southey might write hexameters on his reign, and call them the 
Georgics. ‘They would be read, as somebody said of the rest of 
his poetry, ‘“ when Virgil’s were forgotten;” and, as Mr Porson 
added—* not till then.” It is strange, that Mr Southey writes no 
laureat odes. Can nothing that the King does, inspirehim? The 
silence would look not a little jacobinical, if the Laureat did not 
pay so much attention to Church and State in every other particular. 
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He does not wish to look bought perhaps? But then why be so? 
Or if he cannot bring himself to think he is bought, what could 
induce him to suppose that the government would crown his poetry, 
more than that of any other person? Does he think it was for 
Wat Tyler, or the Botany Bay Eclogues? or not rather for the 
poetical fictions against his old brother Reformers, in the prose of 
the Quarterly Review ?—But this is a common-place subject, and 
ives rise to common-places. 

The Court Newsman informs us, that ‘‘ the illustrious company 
who assembled on this occasion to pay their respects to their Sove- 
reign, comprised the beauty, the rank, the talent, the genius, the 
wealth, and the enterprise of the British Empire.” 

Halt a little there, sweet Signior. A great deal of the “ rank,” 
no doubt, and a good deal of the “ wealth ;” but not all the talent, 
thou gifted Newsman; nor the genius, thou discriminating Sub- 
Laureat; (not a man of genius was in thy list, that the public know 
of, except Sir Thomas Lawrence). And as to the beauty! Bear 
witness, opera-house, and exhibition, and concert-room, and all the 
carriages of all the squares, that we deny not the charming faces 
which abound in high life, and which doubtless contributed their 
full cluster of human rose-buds to this garden of waving feathers, 
and diamonds like the dew. But had the gallant old Duke of Gor- 
don been at thy side, he would never have suffered thee, thou 
traitor to the Jenkinses of thine own acquaintance, to blaspheme 
the loveliness and the lustre to be found in dairy-maid and in mil- 
liner ; in bakers’ daughters, and carpenters’; in the houses of Hol- 
born, and the Strand, and Oxford street, and the remote parts of 
Stepney, even beyond Bethnal; and then again in all the county- 
towns, and all the counties; and in Ireland, with its darlings that 
have a breath in their speaking; and Scotland, with its barefoot 
beauties, standing in the brooks of Burns and Allan Ramsay! 

Dost thou forget, ungrateful recorder of petticoats, dazzled with 
silver lama, and drunk with slips, how many fair faces have stooped . 
over the making of those very petticoats, and lost their bloom in 
contributing to that of others?—faces, some of them with as fine 
eyes and as much refinement in them, aye, and perhaps as much 
gentility of origin, as hundreds that held themselves among the 
highest ? 

Take care, inconsiderate historian, how thou repeatest the like 
offence of omission, the deadliest in matters of beauty; or like the 
petticoats of thy Duchesses, thou wilt be elegantly trimmed thy- 
self,—gros de Londres that thou art, and deficient in “ garniture to 
correspond.” 

It must be a curious thing,—one of these Court Drawing-rooms, 
with its heap of external splendour, and its multitude of humours, 
bad and good. How much sparkling of eyes, for the first time, 
amidst the young! What apparent indifference, and real triamph, 
in the beautiful! What regret or good-humoured maternity 
among the old! What happy self-estimation on all sides! What 
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envy or generous admiration of others! And yet perhaps little 
of all this, in comparison with a sense of bustle and hurry, and a 
wonder how soon it is all over, and how little was thought of! 
The author of ‘ The Roué’ has given us a lively notion on this 
head, in a passage of his first volume; which, in default of having 
ever been at Court ourselves (here the Newsman looks disdainful) 
shall be laid before our readers. 


“‘ Trevor took advantage of this — seized the pen and the cards, and 
wrote ‘Miss Fleming, presented by Lady Pomeroy.’ ‘ Miss Agnes 
Fleming, presented by Lady Pomeroy.’ Duplicates of these were as 
— made and thrown upon the table; each young lady took the one 
designed for her. Trevor, in spite of a slight resistance, drew one of 
Lady Pomeroy’s arms within his, while the other held her train, and they 
took their places at the back of the crowd. 

«* A number of young men who were loitering that they might lose no 
part of the scene of confusion, for such is every part of the palace on a 
drawing-room day, excepting the presence-chamber and those immedi- 
ately adjoining, called out after Trevor, but he heeded them not. 

** They were now fairly in the crowd; new comers had closed them in, 
and were pushing from behind, which the struggles of those before to take 
care of their dresses, and to steer clear of the swords and of the wigs of 
dignitaries of the church and the law, which were here and there seen like 
cauliflowers in the crowd, made a mob at Buckingham House very similar 
to a mob anywhere else. 

‘* These struggles were still more vehement at the approach to any of 
the doorways, to the narrow spaces of which the people who had occupied 
a whole room, were obliged to contract themselves to gain a passage to 
another. 

** Here Trevor’s arm was of great use, and Lady Pomeroy ceased to 
regret that she had been obliged to him, when she felt the conveniences 
of passage which his strength and attentions obtained for her and her 
protegées at these perilous passages; for very perilous they were to 
flounces, feathers, and festoons. 

** Many ladies were near fainting in these doorways, and excited the 
compassion of Agnes, in spite of the difficulties of her own progress ; 
though she could scarcely forbear laughing, when she saw the plump face 
of a short roundabout lady actually buried ‘ eyes, nose, and mouth,’ as 
children say of the moon, in the full-bottomed wig of a short dumpling 
D.D., who had been thrust back upon her by some sudden re-action of 
the crowd. 

** At length, however, they came to a door where their.further progress 
was stopped by the crossed halberds of the gentlemen-pensioners who 
lined the apartment into which the door led. 

“* Here was the beginning of the appearance of a court—here things 
were conducted with some of that a hich should certainly charac- 
terise the admission of the subject to the presence of the sovereign ; 
and here our party had time to breathe, and to feel some return of 
that trepidation with which so many young hearts beat on their first 
presentation. 

** Lady Pomeroy gave a hasty look at her nieces as they entered this 
last room, when the halberds were for a moment withdrawn to admit 
those nearest the door, and Trevor found more favour in her eyes when 
she saw that their dresses were much less discomposed than those of man 
of the others, through the exertions he had made in piloting them rn | 
the crowd—‘ Take off your gloves—let go your train, ma’am,’ was heard 
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uttered to those immediately before them. Amelia obeyed like an. auto- 
maton; but the heart of Agnes leaped to her throat with a mingled 

sensation of fear and loyalty, as she caught a first glimpse of that court, in 

the midst of which she saw a monarch whom she had been trained to 

love, and whose presence and kindness she had never forgotten at the 

juvenile ball at Brighton. 

“ Their trains dropped—they moved forward, while the attentive pages 
arranged the half-acres of satin whith swept gracefully behind them. 

‘Amelia moved with her accustomed ease. Lady Pomeroy’s heart 
glowed with pride as she saw her bend and rise gracefully as she passed 
the King; and it was lucky that, in this admiration of her sister, she did 
not perceive the agitation which Agnes had great difficulty to conceal. 

** Agnes had no eye for the moment for any but the monarch, sur- 
rounded as he was by all the heroes and statesmen of the age. They were 
all unregarded ; her whole soul seemed swallowed up with a feeling of 
loyalty and affection that almost overpowered her. This feeling was 
plainly depicted in her rising colour and panting bosom; and she felt 
then that sensation which in the other sex makes the patriot and 
the hero. 

“* Agnes did not recover her self-command till she got out of the pre- 
sence-chamber ; but when she first arrived at the top of the stair-case, 
and looked down over the balustrade into the hall, she was delighted at 
the splendid coup d’eil that presented itself. 

** It was here that the splendour of the English court was to be appre- 
ciated; a splendour not arising solely from dress and decoration, but 
from the really fine persons of most of those who compose it. 

** Foreign courts may outstrip the English in tinsel, and diamonds, and 
brilliancy, but there is no court in Europe that can exhibit such a number 
of fine young men and handsome women as ours. 

“From the gallery Agnes took a survey of the whole scene below, 
which the blaze of Setssads. glitter of stars, nodding of plumes, and 
mixture of military with civil costumes sparkling with gold and silver, 
rendered almost a realisation of some enchantment.” 





The greatest pleasure on these occasions, next to that of being 
presented for the first time, must be the sight of some extraordinary 
lion or lioness. In the present instance, the Duchess of St Albans 
appears to have been the spectacle in request. The Court 
Newsman, after his general preface. and mentioning the costly 
tiaras of the Royal Family (who appeared, by the way, in dresses 


i of British manufacture), hastens to speak of the Duchess the very 
first; and to tell us, that “ in addition to a diamond tiara, she 
had a stomacher of diamonds.” We do not introduce the mention 
of this lady invidiously. We think she had as much right to be 


at Court as anybody there; and wish, with all our hearts, for her 
sake as well as the spectators, that she was as young and handsome 
as she was twenty years back, and had married three Dukes in 
succession. A French philosopher under the old regime is said 
to have written a very serious treatise, the object of which was to 
consider the best sia of making “ Dukes useful.” Now one of 
the modes, we conceive, might be the encouraging them to cross 
the breed with young and handsome plebeians. Her Grace, it 1s 
said, is not without hopes to that effect, though she is young no 
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longer. Va bene. Greater marvels have been known before this: 
nor is it every Duchess that has so young a heart at her time of 
life, to say nothing of so young a husband. 

It was the famous Lord Peterborough who first set the example 
of ennobling a wife from the stage. He married Anastasia Robin- 
son, a singer, who survived him several years, and appears to 
have adorned her station. The next union of the sort was that 
of Charles, third Duke of Bolton, with Miss Fenwick, another 
singer, who had made a great sensation, as the phrase is, in the 
character of Polly, in the Beggars’ Opera; which she was the 
first to perform. A pretty story is told of her, that being once 
threatened with desertion by the Duke, she fell on her knees, and 
began singing the well-known lines, “ Oh ponder well,—be not 
severe ;” an appeal, which he found irresisuble. ‘This marriage 
took place in the middle of the last century. A few years 
previous, Lady Henrietta Herbert, widow of the brother of the 
Marquis of Powis, and daughter of James, Earl Waldegrave, had 
married the celebrated singer of the name of Beard. It is curious 
that he also made a great sensation in the Beggars’ Opera, in 
the character of Macheath. There is something in that production 
which has always excited an instinctive sympathy in the bosoms of 
people of rank; and there is a view of the matter that does them 
credit. Mr Beard, at all events, did honour to the lady’s choice; 
for he appears, if ever there was one, to have been a born gentle- 
man. He was not only a great favourite of the public, an actor 
as well as singer, and as a singer “ unrivalled,” says his biographer, 
both in the serious.and comic, but we are told that all this praise, 
‘great as it was, fell short of what his private merits acquired. 
He had one of the sincerest hearts joined to the most polished 
manners. He was a most delightful companion, whether as host 
or guest. His time, his pen, and his purse, were devoted to the 
alleviation of every distress that fell within the compass of his 
power; and through life he fulfilled the relative duties of son, 


brother, guardian, friend, and husband, with the most exemplary 
truth and tenderness.”* 


* Chalmers’s General Biogr. Dict. Vol. IV. All these virtues and accomplish- 
ments did not hinder the writer of the article ‘ Waldegrave,’ in the last edition of 
Collins’s Peerage, from leaving out all mention of Mr Beard’s marriage. The lady 
is mentioned as having married the Honourable Edward Herbert (only brother of 
the Marquis of Powis), and died May 31,1753. Not a word of the noble-hearted 
re and actor, ‘* one of God Almighty’s gentlemen.” By another passage, we 
find that her Ladyship was grand-daughter of Henrietta, “ natural Seether of 
James II, by Mrs Arabella Churchill, sister to John, Duke of Marlborough.” No 
shame there, though the thing is protested against in all churches and chapels 
throughout England, and the Waldegraves appear to have been a very grave 
family ;—but the vice of marrying an honest man, who was asinger! This is a 
blot on the scutcheon, that must not be spoken of. We have nothing, for our parts, 
to say — a lady for being descended from a natural daughter; but great 
families have, according to modern writers; though not, it seems, on these par- 


ticular occasions. ‘* Robes and furr’d gowns hide all.”—However, the peerage 


are gaining in liberality; and wealth may further, what has been denied to mere 
accomplishments, 
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We are not aware of another instance till the marriage of the 
Earl of Derby with Miss Farren in the year 1797. The prudence 
and lady-like manners of this actress conciliated, we believe, all 
hearts. With the progress of liberal opinion in general, they cer- 
tainly prepared the way for other matches of the kind. In 1807, 
the Earl of Craven married Miss Brunton, who is handsomely 
designated in the Peerage above-mentioned, as of “ Covent Garden 
Theatre ;” and sometime after, we know not in what year, Miss 
Bolton was married to Lord Thurlow. 

The objections to intermarrying with performers, among the 
gentry at large, appear not only to have been done away by these 
examples in high life, but to have merged into an absolute fashion, 
or propensity, the other way. Nor is it to be doubted, that if the 
elevated party is on a footing with those among whom she is raised 
by gentility of manners, the husband is probably a gainer on the 
score of accomplishments. At all events, the lady has more to 
shew for the match, than ladies have in general. She is a good 
actress or singer, if she is nothing else; or she has attracted some- 
how or other the public admiration. Miss Searle, a dancer, who 
married a brother of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, has been mentioned in 
this work, as a girl who had a look of remarkable elegance. Miss 
O'Neil was reckoned an actress of a high order; and the grace 
and refinement in the performance of Miss Tree, the singer, will not 
soon be forgotten. There was also a little girl at the Haymarket, 
Miss Blanchard, daughter, we believe, of Mr Blanchard of Covent 
Garden, whom in our younger days we should infallibly have added 
to the list of our theatrical goddesses, and who married speedily, 
and disappeared. She had a look of good-heartedness and domestic 
promise, beyond anything we remember on the boards. 

In the union that has suggested this retrospect, there is supposed 
to be nothing of the causes that gave rise to the former ones. The 
tables are even turned in one respect ; for the lady brings wealth ; 
and wealth too, large enough to repair the splendours of a ducal 
house. Furthermore, she is many years older than her bridegroom; 
is no longer handsome, though she has been so; and has not 
only left no impression of any particular grace or refinement on 
the minds of those who remember her, but presents them with an 
idea of something the reverse. Nor is this likely to have been 
diminished by the power and wilfulness arising from wealth. 

Nevertheless, we can easily imagine that, whatever causes may 
have combined to effect this marriage, the Duke may have been 
well inclined to it on other accounts, and the Duchess be a woman 
well calculated to please and interest him. We say nothing of the 
stories of her generosity or her want of generosity. A very wealthy 
person is under a great disadvantage in that matter, on account of 
the numerous applicants who must of necessity be refused; while 
those, on the other hand, who have been assisted, are seldom loud 
in proclaiming their obligations. Persons who come into the pos- 
session of wealth, after having been stinted when young, err 
generally on the side of profuseness rather than the reverse; and if 
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Miss Mellon has been taught to be careful, the probability is that 
she is nevertheless a generous woman, or she would hardly havé 
been so pleasant to those whom she has interested. She has no right 
indeed to all this wealth ; no single person has; but that is not her 
fault; and she is not among those who have done nothing for the 
good or amusement of the world. ‘That she has talents, her acting 
used to shew; that she is capable of filling up the hours, and 
exciting the high gratitude, of another man, old, it is true, but we 
believe not unacute, and certainly not wanting in the means of pro- 
curing diversion, is clear from her marriage with Mr Coutts; and 
that she can equally well fill up the hours, and obtain the gratitude 
and affection of a young man, not perhaps very brilliant himself, 
but the more desirous on that account of all the ideas he can get 
from others, we can most easily believe, and in default of knowin 

anything to the contrary, do so. Besides, though no longer hand- 
some in one sense, and as large in person as genial temperaments 
are too apt to get in middle life, there is something still go0od-look- 
ing and agreeable in the face that belonged to Miss Mellon :—its 
arcliness is not all gone, nor its disposition to enjoyment ; certainly 
none of its festivity; and if these evidences are true, the Duke 
of St Albans in a téte-a-téte over his champagne, may think 
of a hundred marriages he might have made, ‘ unexception- 
able,” as people say, ‘in every respect;” and congratulate himself 
that he is not ready to cut his throat with ennui, after one of them. 
The stories that we read of Diana de Poitiers, and other marvellous 
women whose fascination survived to a late period of life, had, we 
may be assured, little to do with their beauty. Beautiful they 
might have been; but the charm was in the power of entertainment. . 
In one respect, there is at least a singular fitness in this union. 
The Dukedom of St Albans came by an actress (Nell Gwynn), and 
it is repaired by an actress. The stage has become grateful at a 
late day to his Majesty King Charlesthe Second, author of the race 
of St Albans; though what he meant by the hopeful motto which 
he gave to this new house (“ The Omen of a Better Age”) the 
heralds must have been at a loss to conceive. The arms are his 
own royal arms, with a goat on one side, and a greyhound on the 
other, and the above prophetic rapture,—Auspicium Melioris Aivi. 
Was he philosophizing ? or was he drunk? The contemplations of 
kings, with regard to future times, must be very curious on these 
occasions. Future times, it must be owned, are very obliging; and 
take the dukedoms and the indecorums in the best possible way, 
with a mixture of public respect and private objection very salutary. 
We are not for being severe on the matter; far from it; especially 
where there happens to have been anything like a long and real 
attachment; but we love consistency and plain dealing. If good 
is to be taught us by these things, let us learn it, and better the age. 
If not, how, in the name of example and Holy Mother Church, can 
kings go on making peerages out of their illegal vivacities, and 
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expect that provision is not to be made for the sallies of their be- 
loved subjects ? 

The worst of these marriages unequal in point of age, is the time 
to come ;—the time when the woman must be old, in the venera- 
ble sense of the term, while the man is still in the vigour of life. 
Then is the good sense of the lady put. to the test indeed; and 
the circumstances have been very peculiar from the first that 
would entirely justify such an experiment on either side. We may 
suppose the present to have been one, for the sake of argument: 
but generally speaking, no matches would be more foolish for the 
comfort of either party, and society ought unquestionably to set 
its face against them without exception. We speak of inequalities 
of age solely; and not of rank. People might, under a better 
system, make any experiment in reason, and provided no person 
were injured; but to force the old and the young to remain 
together, because the former perhaps is a dotard, and the latter not 
yet come to years of discretion, is a folly which, if it did not exist 
already, and were proposed as an innovation, would cause those 
who think themselves very good legislators at present, to be looked 
upon as a parcel of madmen. 





MAY-DAY AND SHAKSPEARE'S BIRTH-DAY. 


Tomorrow is May-day. 

“« May-day, is it?” quoth a reader: “ah, so it is.” And then 
he thinks of something his grandmother used to tell him about 
dairy-maids, and dances, and poles hung with garlands; all which 
are displaced by the idea of the chimney-sweeper. ‘ May-day! 
Then we shall see the chimney-sweepers!” This is all that a 
Londoner, or perhaps a countryman for fifty miles round London, 
thinks of the season now. 

Two hundred years ago, a poet wrote a song to May, as blithe 
and beautiful as the season used to be. You see the colour in her 
cheek. 

Now the bright morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The See cowslip and the pale primrose. 
ail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill, and dale, doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


This song (profanation apart) might be now altered for the 


season, as follows :— 


Now Sal, the daughter of the scavenger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
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The tinsell’d sweeps, who with their brushes go 
Rattling a jig, and hopping to and fro. 
Hail, dingy Sal, that dost inspire 
Anything but warm desire ! 
Sims and Jones are of thy dressing ; 
All the Smiths may boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee, to our great disgrace, 
And pity thee, and wish thee a wash’d face. 
Poor soul! It is not her fault; and we resent, somehow, the say- 
ing anything in which the sex is made to appear at a disadvantage, 
even inher shape. Luckily, on these occasions, she is apt to be not 
herself, but some “ great lubberly boy.” 

We never see chimney-sweepers, especially on May-day, but we 
long to consign them over to a good washerwoman, and then turn 
them loose in the fields to take a month’s airing, before we promote 
them to be printer’s devils. Will nobody take up the cause heartily, 
and put an end to them? 

In spite of these melancholy appearances of the modern May- 
day, we exhort such of our readers as have a relish for poetry and 
the country, and live conveniently for the purpose, to call to mind 
the sprightlier customs of the ancient one, and do their healths, 
heads, and hearts good, by getting up either tomorrow morning (or 
old May-day, if it be finer, next Monday week) and take a rush 
into the green lanes. We warrant the birds and trees in beautiful 
condition; and do aver, that the thrushes are of the very same 
order, and the hawthorns of the same identical fashion, as they 
were in the time of Shakspeare. If he thought them so beautiful, 
why should not we? 

Shakspeare himself, as well as the Morning-Star, was May’s 
harbinger. His birth-day fell on the old 23d of April, on which 
day Mr Elliston kept it ‘‘ well, but not wisely ;” for as old May- 
day is now on the 12th of May, so Shakspeare’s birth-day is on 
the 5th of that month. On this hint why do not a dozen celebra- 
tions of the day start up? And how is it that the theatres do not 
light up in honour of the Prince of the Drama? The word 
Suakspeare would look beautiful over their doors; and we would 
be bound, do good to their boxes. Do they owe more to the King 
than to him? or do they pay his Majesty the ill compliment of 
thinking he would be jealous ’—Shakspeare is far above competi- 
tion, as a dramatist; so that there would be no danger of their 
being called upon to extend the practice. 
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